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CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT IN HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 



"This time, like ail times, is a very 

good one if we but know what to do with it."*"Emerson 



Sect ion I 



The Present Challenge in Curriculum Development in Home Economics 

Elizabeth Jane Simpson, Professor and Chairman 
Division of Home Economics Education 
College of Education 
University of Illinois 



Perhaps this is the most exciting period that home economics educa- 
tion has ever known. Opportunities for development and expansion have never 
been greater. Major curriculum revisions are needed— not refinement of 
what we have been doing in the past, but a redefinition of the field. 

At national, state, and local levels, groups and individuals are 
engaged in the tasks of curriculum development in home economics. A 
pervasive sense of urgency and a new spirit of vitality accompany these 
efforts! 



Problems and Approaches 

At the National Level 

Considerable progress has been made in the national curriculum 
development projects in home economics. In approach, these have been 
"discipline-centered" as opposed to "problem-centered." The key to the 
approach taken may be found in the words of Denemark:^ 

One approach that merits careful reflection by ail educators is 
to focus upon the identification of the fundamental principles, 
the broad concepts, the big ideas in the various subject 
fields.... 

These questions should guide this process: What are the 



Denemark, George W. , 'The Curriculum Challenge of Our Times," NEA 
Journal . 50, No. 9 (December, 1961), p. 12. 
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idamental principles, the central concepts, the major ideas 
associated with a field of study? Which ideas are central?® 

unique to that field? 
“*='’«'■ i‘'«es an*' are thus 

^entlal if any real understanding of that field is to come 



In general, this is the approach that has been taken bv not onlu 

a^fJ^IT'? “S ®'” ^'®'‘*® ®* ™athematlcs, biolo^? and Jhysics 

as efforts are made to choose that knowledge which is of most worth In^a 

period of accelerated change. This approach involves a d^ibe«tfrh^r. 

t^Mncentrate attention upon one aspect of the currlculum~that of corr 



to relegate the other aspects to some position of minor 
i^ortance. It is the opinion of the writer that, for the most oart 

approach are not losing sight of behavioral 
learning experiences, teaching materials and facilities and 

methods of evaluation— for these are all part of what is involved in the 
total process of curriculum development. mvoivea in the 

4. I ^i*^*?*^ major factors would seem to support the decision to 

m»t P' "*:'«'t*red approach in the natlonTcurricuiSS dlveio^ 
ment projects in home economics: ueveiop 

"Ind the need for selecting 

msr ilSrri i ® ^r®I! *^® available that which is of ® 

most worth for students and that which might be taught most 

appropriately at the various levels. 

.The difficulties encountered in some of the problem-centered 

‘*‘"■5*®* u"** the core curriculum, in helping 
As Alice ilTCntrour’”' '‘"““'*^ 3 ® ''®''’““® ^•®'‘‘®- 

...^ucators did not have as good an understanding 

a. 1. ®®PU'‘ate subject fields being integrated 

wrthv^MeS on ^ Although they had^the 

^ helping students 'draw upon' various 

to fa?l!?t1U ^Mrp"ro“LsV'’* ‘"®'"’'’"®® “®* ®--9®"'-ed 



Home Economics Education personnel in the Office of Prinr*ai-:/«n 
Pepart^f Health, Education? and WelfIPe h:ve JrowSL^radlroKip 

and th!"cSiHr'.!n^ !'’* Cvriculum," Chapter k. New Insights 
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in the task of identifying the "fundamental principles, the central con- 
cepts, and the major ideas" in the various areas of home economics. Pre- 
liminary work was begun in February, 196I. During I962, I963, and 1964, 
seven national workshops were held as a part of the national curriculum 
development project. Participants included teachers of home economics in 
secondary schools, state and city or area supervisors of home economics, 
home economics teacher educators, home economics administrators in colleges 
and universities, and specialists and consultants in the subject matter 
fields. The major purposes of the workshops were: 

1. To evaluate a proposed outline of concepts which had already 
been developed and was furnished participants. 

2. To identify additional concepts in the subject fields under 
consideration. 

3. To develop statements of generalizations that are basic for 

home economics at the high school level : (a) that are 

authoritative, (b) that are significant for students at the 
high school level to understand, and (c) which can really be 
learned in home economics because students can deal with them 
in repeated situations and can i)iaj$g,^ppl ication to increasingly 
complex situations. 3 



Workshops were held in the areas of family relationships; home 
management and family economics; housing, interior design, furnishings, 
and equipment; foods and nutrition; textiles and clothing; and develop- 
ment of children and youth. From these workshops emerged outlines of the 
basic concepts of the fields under consideration and the related general iza- 
tions. Th^e were refined by members of the Home Economics staff of the 
Off ice of Education with the advice and assistance of subject-matter 
specialists as well as workshop participants. 

In June, 1964, a seventh national workshop on curriculum development 
was held at the University of Missouri. Members of the Home Economics 
staff of the Office of Education were present along with 31 others, most 
of whom had participated in one of the six earlier workshops. The purposes 
of this sevmth session were to further develop and refine the outline of 
concepts and the generalizations developed in the other workshops and to 
suggest uses of these materials in curriculum development in home economics. 
At this time, the materials were organized into the fol lowing, sections: 

.Human Development and the Family 
.Home Management and Family Economics 
.Food and Nutrition 
.Housing 

.Textiles and Clothing 



Purposes taken from sheet on Information About the Curriculum Wbr k- 
s|^. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education 
Division of Vocational and Technical Education, Washington, D.C. 
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As work progressed in the project on developing guidelines for the 
sewndary school curriculum in home economics, similar activity was taking 
place at the college and university level. Eventually, these p ara 1 1 el 

0 / 111 !?! should result in an improved articulation of high school and college 
or university level home economics. ^ 

In addition to the curriculum development projects described, a 
national workshop was held at the University of Nevada in the fall of 1964 
with the pu^ose of identifying the major concepts and generalizations in 
hv tMcher education in home economics. Leadership was provided 

by Home Erotics personnel of the Office of Education. Publication of 
! developed in this workshop by the American Home Economics 
Association has made the results available to all of those Involved in the 
professional preparation of home economics teachers. 

and *^he statements of concepts 

and zations resulting from all of the projects described. There 

can be little doubt of the usefulness of these as resources to aid states 
and local groups in developing their own curriculum plans. 



At the State Level 

State A Is representative of the many states actively engaged in 
major curriculum revisions in home economics. About four years Igo 

faL"!!'::! *®®®’’®'^ "®* ® three-week^eriod®^; the 

campus of a state university. With the guidance of the state staff in 

home economics ^ucation and the services of three specialists in 

home economics as consultants, they developed a 
detailed scope and sequence'* outline for the home economics program at 
junior and senior high school levels. Later, certain aspects of this were 
developed in more detail: objectives, Earning experiencerto proSI^te 

orevnuaUon objectives, related content, teaching aids, and means 

Experimental programs in home management were carried out in several 
state. These resulted in curriculum changes in other 
home economics programs in the state as well as in the experimental centers 

fn *^®^® ^ ®<*^ed a specialist in employment education 

Icnirt o? h supervisory staff. Developments in this 

aspect of home economics have been rapid. Additional help is now needed 

L"uSrpregra^r?hrst!?^?'"'*'°" ®"^'®y™*"* 

Now, the state supervisor of home economics education and her staff 
supe^isor^ working with teacher- 1 eaders in the state, have 
recognized a need for major curriculum revision at the state level. 

5^®^® ^®''® enH>hasized this need. For one 
thing, a course in home economics, formerly required at the freshman level. 
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may now be taken in the seventh or eighth grade. This puts a somewhat 
different light on the junior high school home economics program. For 
another, the state staff members recognize the need for Increased emphasis 
on relationships and management If the program Is to serve effectively 
in terms of the real problems and needs of today's families. In addition, 
pressures continue for Increased emphasis on the employment education 
aspect of the program. These are being exerted by students and their 
parents and by school administrators. 

state has decided that a full-scale curriculum development 
effort must be undertaken In the summer of 1966. They hope to brlnq in 
selected twchers to participate in this effort. They plan to utilize the 
services of a curriculum coordinator, curriculum consultants, and subject 
matter specialists In developing a state guide which will include a major 
revision of the "scope and sequence" charts developed In the earl ier work- 
shop, objectives, learning experiences, content in the form of generaliza- 
tions, teaching aids, and methods of evaluation. 

Whereas this state will be undertaking a large curriculum development 
project. It IS apparent that they can utilize some of what has already 
been done In the curriculum development work at the state level as well as 
the resource materials resulting from the national curriculum development 
projects. The skills developed by many of the teachers and supervisors 

in respect to developing curriculum materials also will prove Important 
resources. ^ 



At Local Levels--Bv Groups 

• ^ located In the northern part of a midwestern state. There 

IS one high school with about 1500 students and four junior high schools 
in the city. There are eleven home economics teachers In the school 
system. They have carried on an active program of curriculum development 
with meetings after school and on Saturdays— and without additional monetary 
reimbursement. For many years, the home economics teachers of City B have 
accepted work on curriculum development projects as a part of what is 
expected of th^ as professional persons. Publication of a new city home 
economics curriculum guide came In the summer of 1964. This was the result 
of three years' work on Identification of the major concepts and principles 
to be included In the content of each area of home economics at each level 
in the city program where It is taught. 

Prior to embarking on this major task, the teachers, working with 
a curriculum consultant from a neighboring university, considered such 
questions as: 

vWhat are the bases for curriculum decisions In home economics? 

.What Is happening In society that has Implications for the home 
economics curriculum? 
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.What is happening to families? 

.What are the special conditions and needs of the local community 
that should be considered? 

.What is the student population of home economics classes in this 
city? 

.What ability levels are represented? 

.jf/hat are the needs of students at the different levels? 

.How do J*;® students in Junior High School X differ from those in 
Junior High School Y? 

.What ki^ of person are we trying to develop in our home economics 
program? 

.Vftat are the offerings of other educational programs in the schoois 
that are reiated to the objectives of the home economics program? 

fnr looking at many questions that have relevance 

for the development of curriculum materials in home economics, seeking 
answers to these and util izing the findings in ascertaining what concLts 

the task'for'thi^clty?* *'’® P'^9''*' content. Did this c^iete 

The answer is a resounding "No.» There can be no end to the task of 
curriculum development. Publication of the curriculum guide in 1964 gave 
if*th**'^*j* u'j ®*"' 0 'Sfators great satisfaction, but the duplication 

,n!l “"'“''•taken before new needs revitalized the teacher- 

f)^ ?hri. was under way-that of developing materials needed 

for the emerging employment education programs in the city! 



At Local LevelS"*By Individuals 

Hrs. C. is only one of the many home economics teachers who attended 
summer school classes in 1965. Mrs. C. had been teaching family living 
to junior and senior boys and girls for a number of years. She wished^o 
ihfnc content and methodology in the area of family relation- 

re enrolled in a workshop on the teaching of family 

relationships. Her special project was a detailed plan for her family 
living course for the first semester. ^ 

started with a content outline, making revisions in her old 

She K h ® ®bout families gained in the workshop. 

behavioral objectives, which she classified with the aid 
educational objectives, cognitive and affective 
domains, developed by Bloom, Krathwohl, and others. ^ This step required 

4 

bv . Handbook I : Cognitive Domain . 

nL-j mT College and University Examiners, Benjamin Bloom Editor, 

nc., NwYork, 1956 , and Taxonomy of Educational 
l ^t I ves . H andbook II : Affective Domain, by ^vid Krathwohl, Benjamin 
Bloom, and Bertram B. Hasia, David McKay Company, Inc., New York, 1964, 
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analysis of the behavioral aspects of the objectives and served to guide 

her in selecting learning experiences and content appropriate to the obiec- 
tive. 



Mrs. C. developed content statements in the form of generalizations. 
She included a vocabulary list for each major section of her plan. 

Learning experiences were developed in considerable detail in terms of the 



objectives and in relation to the content to be developed. She also listed 
teaching aids of various types and means of evaluation to be enployed. 



u • !lr®: primarily interested in developing a teaching guide for 

her individual use in her own classes. However, others who saw her plan 
thought It so useful that it was finally decided that it should be dupl i 
for all of the home economics teachers in her city. 



dupl icated 



^ Mrs. D. is another teacher who came to summer school with a special 
curriculum problem in mind: how to get an employment education program 

started in her small town high school where she is the only home economics 
teacher. As a member of a workshop in employment education in home 
economics, she developed a two-year plan, the first phase of which requires 
a study of the employment situation in her community and a nearby city 
where many of her students obtain employment. She will also survey 
student interests and needs during the first phase. In addition, she 
will confer with other vocational education teachers in her school to 
determine the possibilities of developing a cooperative work experience- 
study program. Conference with administrators, parents, and students 
will also be held as she develops her plans. 



In a familiar area of study, Mrs. C. could proceed more rapidly with 
her curriculum plans. Her familiarity with her students and the teaching 

gave her security as she planned. Less experienced Mrs. D.. 
Interested in planning for a program new both to her and to the field of 
home economics, could proceed only with caution. During the year that 
she IS studying her local situation as one basis for decisions about the 
employment education program, interpreting the program to others, and 
gaining their interest and cooperation, she will be developing her 
teaching plans and gaining confidence in her own ability to undertake 

development of a new program that she feels is vitally needed in her school 
and community. 



Clearly, the development of the home economics curriculum is not a 
task to be carried on at only one level. There are special problems of 

Curriculum development 

Is the job of all home economics educators at all levels. It is a never- 
ending task. It is never ending because there is continuously developing 
knowledge about teaching and learning, as well as an expanding knowledge^ 

In the subject-matter areas; and because the bases on which curriculum 
decisions are made, such as family life, roles of family members, and the 
employment situation, are constantly changing. 
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Procedures in Curriculum Development-Overview 

'•'veloped at national, state, or local 

in'dav the^farl ® ® semester, a unit of study, ' 

or a day, there are five major aspects. These are: ' 

.Object I ves--or, if you prefer, goals, aims, purposes, outcomes 

.Content--what is to be taught, the subject matter— stated in the 
form of facts, principles, generalizations or "levels of general iza> 

how you were taught and prefer thinkfng of 



.Learning experiences— the activities and procedures employed to 
help students progress toward the objectives «P'oy«l to 

.Teaching aids and facilities— the tools used to aid students 
progressing toward the objectives students 



m 



waluation— methods employed to help ascertain student 
progress toward objectives and the effectiveness of the twchlng 

. .^hese five aspects of curriculum planning are closely Interrelated 

proj::t;itr:c^;:?mict 



Determ ining Whore to Begin 



five a»«^tr'“The?«'?r''!®"'“'" P.'®"!' "''9'’* '>*9'" ^ny one of the 



1 . 



Consider the bases on which curriculum decisions in home 

implications for objectives, 
content, learning experiences, teaching aids, and evaluation: 



Beliefs about home economics, education, and life in general 



.Socio-economic conditions; the impact of these on famili 
roles of men and women, and the employment situation in 
economics related occupations. 



es, 

home 
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.Legislatbn affecting education, families, employment, which 
might be considered an aspect of the foregoing consideration 
but has been of special significance in respect to recent 
developments in the field. 



.Needs of students— general characteristics of students at I 
different levels, individual differences, and developmental i 
tasks 1 



.Local situation— conditions and needs, personnel, facilities 

.The content and organization of the subject field } 

y 

.Developments in education— knowledge about teaching and learning, 
issues in education in general and in the subject fields I 

2. Outline the major areas of content considering both scope (what I 

is to be included) and sequence (the order in which it is to be I 

included in the program). issue 6 of the current volume of i 

the Jllinois Teacher will include a list of questions that may 

be helpful to curriculum makers considering the problem of 
"scope and sequence?' in the program. 

3. State behavioral objectives, considering those in all three 

domains: cognitive, affective, psychomotor. Perhaps beyond 

these three and encompassing all of them, there is a domain 
which might be labeled "action pattern domain." 

At thispoint, classifying the objectives with the use of the I 

taxonomies of educational objectives previously mentioned 
provides for greater discrimination in selecting content and 
learning experiences. 

4. Determine content. That is, decide what students will need to 
learn in order to progress toward the objectives. 

5. Determine learning experiences that will contribute toward 
student progress toward objectives. 

6. Ascertain what teaching aids, including reading materials and 
faci 1 ities.are needed to help students progress toward objectives. 

7. Determine what behaviors will provide evidence of student 
progress toward objectives and in what situations these behaviors 
may be exhibited. Develop or select means of measuring progress. 

8. Try the curriculum plans in situations for which they were developed 
and make needed revisions in light of these trials. 
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The idea of change is inherent in curriculum development. 

Effecting change in the home economics curriculum implies the in- 
volvement of all of those who are in any way affected by the curriculum 
plans. 



Those Who are Involved in Curriculum Change 

Obviously, those who are affected by the home economics curriculum 
will include teachers, supervisors, students, administrators, and 
parents. Also involved in the curriculum decisions will be the 

specialists in education and in the subject matter areas who are con- 
sulted as work progresses. 

in most instancy, teachers and supervisors will carry a major 
part of the responsibility for development of curriculum plans. Con- 
sultants will be brought in when their special competences are required. 
Administrators should be kept informed as plans develop and consulted 
as to the feasibility of plans and how they fit into the over-all 
educational program. Understanding of students' felt needs and concerns 
as one basis for curriculum development may be increased through the 
involvement of students and their parents in consideration of program 
objectives, content, and learning experiences. 

Qualitative and quantitative aspects of the curriculum change 
contemplated will be considered in ascertaining the extent to which 
those other than persons directly involved in developing curriculum 
plans will share. For example, greater involvement of others might 
be necessary in developing a new program, such as one geared to the 
development of^ occupational competencies, than merely changing the 
sequence in which certain principles of food preparation are taught 
in the foods unit of study. 



As has been indicated, there are certain bases on which curriculum 
decisions in home economics are made. A brief overview of these is 
presented. 



Bases for Curriculum Decisions in Home Economics 

The following diagram presents the major bases to be considered 
in developing the home economics curriculum and suggests the inter- 
relationships among these. 



BASES FOR CURRICULUM DECISIONS IN HOME ECONOMICS 
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Condition s and Needs of Society and of Families Within the Society 

One basis for curriculum decisions in home economics is the condi- 
tions of society and of families within the society. Anong the conditions 
with implications for present*day home economics programs are: 

^.Expanding knowledge in all areas 
.Technological advances 
.Shifts in employment opportunities 

.Shorter work week except for those in managerial and professional 
positions 

.Longer life span 

.Developments in the mass media of communication 
.Emergence of new nations and new groups 
.Legislation affecting educational opportunities 
.Affluence and poverty in our society 
.The population explosion 
.Changing family functions 

.Lessened self-sufficiency of the family unit and concomitant 
dependency on outside agencies 
.New roles for individuals 
.Variety in family patterns 

.Establishment of families in larger numbers and at younger ages 
.Decrease in job opportunities for unskilled and for youth 
.Increase in employment of wives and mothers 
.Urbanization and suburbanization 
.Mobility of families and individuals 



Each of these will be discussed in Issue 3 of the current volume of 

the _l_l_l_inois Teacher. Implications for the home economics curriculum will 
be suggested. 



Needs of Students 

*u r. ®co"«"'CS curriculum guides, research activitv in 

the field, and articles in the periodicals of the field give powerful 

evidence of the concern that home economics education has had for the needs 
and interests of the student as a basis for curriculum decisions. During 
the ^0 s and early 50's this concern was particularly evident— and. it 
should be pointed out, was shared by other content areas. 

Awareness of student needs and interests as a basis for curriculum 
decisions in home economics remains, but today there is equal regard for 
socio-economic conditions and the content structure of the field. All of 
the bases for curriculum decisions mentioned are closely interrelated; it 
IS impossible to consider one without considering all of them, at least to 
some extent. Differences of opinion arise in respect to the relative 



importance to be placed on one or another. 



Issue 4 of the Illinois Teacher. 1965“66, will be concerned with needs 
of students as a basis for curriculum choices. Consideration will be given / 
to needs that are common to all, special problems and needs of individuals/ 
and ways of discovering these. / 



Local Situation 

In discussing factors to be considered in defining the curriculum. 
Ralph Tyler stated: 

We also need to look carefully at the particular situation 
of children and youth at the school that concerns us, because 
there are not only differences within any school but also 
communities differ in respect to the backgrounds of children, 
what they have learned previously, what kinds of attitudes they 
have towards learning. The difference between the conditions 
of a school in the slum area of one of our large cities and the 
school in the wealthy suburban community is almost as great as 

any difference you could find between one country and another 
country.? 

Such questions as the following may serve to guide the curriculum 
maker in studying the local situation as one basis for curriculum decisions: 

. Questions about the community 

What are the leading businesses and industries? 

What are the opportunities for youth and adults in home economics 
related occupations? 

What can one expect to earn in various occupations in this 
community. 

What happens to the young people of the community? Do they 
tend to stay or move away? 

What is the community attitude toward the school? toward 
education? 

What media of ^mmunication are available? newspapers? radio 
and television stations? magazines on the newsstands? 

What are the library facilities? 

What are the community organizations for youth and adults? To 
what extent are their purposes related to those of the home 
economics program? 

What community service agencies are available, as: family service 

agency, mental health clinic? 

What religious groups are represented? What churches are there? 



5 

As quoted in Ford, G. W. and Lawrence Pugno, The Structure of Knowledae 
and the Curriculum . Rand McNally, Chicago, lllinois~ 9 ^, pp. 4 - 5 . 
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What nationality groups are represented? 

«''«*'able In the local community? 
in neighboring communities? ^ 

What are the means of transportation available? 

provide, such as care of parks, 

garbage collection, etc.? * 

What are the recreational facilities? 

'*°raakers?* leaders? the status leaders? the opinion 

What are the local customs and traditions? 

dlstHS?^"^* '"fuenc'ng changes In this community or school 

. Questions about the school 

What ar! a Statement of its purposes? What are these? 

What are the school offerings? class and nonclass? 

What is the size of the school? 

What is the administrative structure? 

What ®peclal services are provided? for students of varying levels 
of ability? for those handicapped In various ways? 

®*rr’=f *'■* «“<lents? 

wnat library facilities are available? 

What services are provided in respect to teaching aids? 

l^at secretarial help is provided teachers? 

What are the school regulations concerning such matters as 

^aminations, absences, teachers' class records and lesson plans? 

'cboratory space and equipment are provided for 
the teaching of home economics? 

high the junior and senior 

What textbooks and other teaching materials are available? 




perhaos”!n 'ontent from most, or 

perhaps all, of the disciplines. Selections are made in light of the orobleir 

or areas associated with the management of the home, the conduct of family 

thl*mnten?*nf°rr"j* ill economics related occupations. Structuring 

the intent of the field, as has been done, for exarole, in the natloral ® 

vake'li'*II!ak?nf home economics, results in a resource of 

sftuat'on? ^ ^ decisions about the home economics curriculum for a given 



5 of the current volum of the Illinois Teacher will , 

c:^^^iu1u^: cS:?cr as a basis for 



“f *' '' }'• ^*. (7’V I 
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Develo pments fn Education 

The pending knowledge about teaching and learning orovides one basic 
X^en'cL particulariy in relpect to thl pl^X 1 “Lr^ ig 

a ???•* evaluation, the use of teaching aids, and the or- 

?h:'rk“o"f^?^br;:.%rh"iS 

strict?!;" ^rk^'y'Sa^^^1i“'’''"’S^^'’*'■^‘1"«’‘'® the“?™gS'in- 

the «ducat lon and in the subjt-t fields and 

the positions adopted in respect to them also provide bases for curr culL 

• rthl ® economics education is- What 

is the relationship between the homemaking and employment education asn«I?rnf 

infiuence his thinking about a number of aspects of curriculum developlSnL 
Philosophical Bases 

Broudy Imls ®'’®Pter in BuMding a Phi losophy of Education 

L^i^tTonar It each educational problem shapes up on the 

^tional, factual, and scientific level of discussion/ It is onlv 
when these levels yield no clear-cut solution that we have to take'^ 
up the problem at the philosophical level. 10 * * ” 

He further states that: 

As we seek the answers, it wiii become clear that we have to resort 

bea^tr*and*’whal“-'*''’ '^"^'®^9®> goodness, and about 

ir!p'ractfc:?1ss:«!l1* <*®*®™'®® ®“r choice 



0 

cl 4 . '®^a* Hilda, Director, Samuel Levine, and Freeman Elzev Thinkinn in 
ElS nentary Schooi Children . (Co-op Res. Projict #1574) Ian F^^iiFo-^&^ol lege. 



8 



Smith, B. Othanel, logical Aspects of Teaching University of Illinois. 
Markle, Susan Meyer, Lewis D. Eigen, and P. Kenneth Komoski A Pro- 



10 - . 

Harry Se, Buildino a Phi losoohv of EHura^irsn c— — 
Prentice-Hall. Inc., EnglsS STd U°tfs, New Serle"; ||||"7? I’g! 

"ikii-i p- 19. 
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What we believe and value in respect to life, education, home 
economics with its various aspects, and home economics education will in- 
fluence our curriculum decisions in the field. Supportive of our views 

regarding these beliefs are our views concerning the nature of man of 
society, of experience, and of learning. * 



Hajor curriculum decisions have to be made with respect to how we 
deal with questions concerning the relationship of socio-economic conditions 
needs of students, the local situation, the content of the field, and develop- 
ments in education to objectives, content, learning experiences, teaching 
aids, and evaluation. And the decisions are largely a function of beliefs 
and values In the areas delineated in the foregoing brief discussion. 



Trends in Home Economics Education 

The following section Is devoted to a discussion of some major 
trends in home economics education. The first three developments are 

largely responsible for the great concern about curriculum revision in the 
field. 



New Vocational Purposes of Home Economics Education and the 
Emerging Emphasis on Enolovment Education 

The traditional purpose of home economics education has been to 
prepare students for the vocation of homemaking through the development of 
those understandings, abilities, and attitudes which contribute toward 
effectiveness in the homemaking role. With the passage of the Vocational 
Education Act of I963, impetus was given to the development of home economics 
programs to prepare students for wage earning. Perhaps the challenge of 
this new vocational purpose has done more to stimulate curriculum innova- 
tion in the field than any other happening of the last decade. 

It seems certain that rapid developments in the employment education 
aspect of home economics education will continue in the foreseeable future. 
/Ipart from the availability of funds, support for such developments is 
provided by such conditions as the following: 

.A large number of women are employed outside the home and it 
seems likely that this situation will continue. 

.There is a sharply dropping proportion of jobs that may be done 
by unskilled workers. Home economics has potential for contribut- 
ing to preparation for occupations. 
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.A high proportion of young people drop out of school and there 
is strong evidence that they are much more likely to stay in 
school when the school offers a program to prepare them for 
employment. 



•There has been an increase in service occupations, both in 
private households and outside the home, and many of these 
service occiqpations have a relationship to home economics. 

•Of the nearly 12 million boys and girls in high school today, only 
1.8 million are receiving any kind of vocational education. Yet, 
out of every ten fifth graders today, only six will finish high 
school and only two will go on through college.12 

Developments in employment education in home economics are taking 
place at secondary, post-high school, and adult levels. These develop- 
ments are characterized by great variety In respect to approach, organiza- 
tion, student vocational goals, program content, involvement of local 
employers in providing on-the-job experiences for students, use of advisory 
groups, and facilities for in-school as well as out-of-school experiences. 

In some situations all employment education in home economics is post- 
poned until the junior or senior year; In some, students may begin as 
early as the ninth or tenth grade. In some situations, home economics 
maintains an employment education program which Is distinct from the 
occupational programs of the other areas of vocational education. How- 
ever, in an increasing number of situations, both at state and local levels, 
the developing programs for employment education are cooperative ones, with 
two or more areas of vocational education involved. Guidance personnel 
are also involved in many of the programs. 

In pointing up the need for greater efforts in the employment 
education aspect of home economics, the bulletin. Pilot Training Programs 
in Home Economics , concluded in this way: 

...more can be done— by home economics in the vocational 
program to bring Into focus the relationship between 
educational programs in our high school si 3 and the economic 
realities of today and tomorrowi 



Although the challenge appears formidable, the responsibility 
of solution must be assumed and action taken to satisfy the 
urgent needs. 

The home economists are well aware of their responsibility to 
provide training for wage earning, as well as for homemaking. 



Pilot Training Programs in Home Economics . American Vocational 
Association, Washington, D.C., p. 6. 

1 3 

•^One might add "and post-high school and adult programs." 
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The forecast Is clear— the door Is open— let us measure up 
to the task.1^ ^ 



Increased Emphasis on Relationships and Management In the 
Homemaklnq Aspect of the Program 

The purpose of preparing for homemaking and family life will remain 
a major one In the field of home economics. Need for continued and expanded 
education In this Important area may be seen In conditions such as: 

.The complex and demanding roles of family members today 
In particular, the dual role of homemaker- 
employed person assumed by many women 

.The high divorce rate 

.The establishment of families in large numbers and at younger 



.Increased mobility of Individuals and families 

.The high rate of juvenile delinquency and mental Illness 
•The lengthening life span 



These and other trends and problems In family life stress the need 
for Increased emphasis on relationships, Including child development and 
guidance, and management In the home economics program. And, Indeed, 
Increased emphasis Is being given these Important areas of study. But, 
even greater efforts are needed, along with the concomitant lessening of 

cooking and sewing, If the program Is to serve 
most effectively the needs of today’s Individuals and families. 



I n£r.?.ased Concern for Cont r ibutions of Home Eco nomics to Education of 
Cultural ly and Economically DIsadvantaoed ' — — — 



4: 4.U which home economics can serve better the needs 

of the culturally and economically disadvantaged has been shown through 
such acuvitles as the national AHEA-eponsored workshop on Working with Low- 
Income Families and the state and regional follow-up workshops. Several 
recent articles |n the periodicals of the field have also concentrated on th 

erapJoyablUty needed by the disadvantaged. In her article, ••Families of 
Arorlca--Varlatlons on a Therae,^^ Bernice MMbum Noore discussed the culture 
of poverty and the related responsibilities of home economics. She stated: 



Ilf 

Pilot Training Programs In Home Economics , op . cit .. p. I5. 
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The President's Task Force on Job Opportunities for 
Women has planned to attack the general problem of lack of 
even basic education among these young girls and women through 
preparation for marriage, child rearing, and homemaking. As 
one of the leaders described this approach to a major problem 
of cultural deprivation, fundamental communication skills will 
come from 'kitchen reading and clothing confutation.' Their 
aim in schools, or in new centers for education of those youth 
from the culture of poverty, will be to prepare young women, and 
hopefully young men, for a new style of life, a different pattern 
of home living, a renewed entrance into a culture of promise 
for the children and their children's children. Again, here are 
imperative needs for opportunities for learning to live and 
learning to earn. 15 

The challenges to home economics education are quite ciear. The 
field mu^ do a more effective Job of meeting the needs of students who 
are culturally and economically disadvantaged. Promise is seen in some of 
the recent activities of the field, such as those mentioned. And it should 
be obvious that the employment education program in home economics may be 
one of the vital means of meeting the needs of this group. 



..Increasing Interest i n Home Economics for Academical Iv Talented 

^ There has always been concern for attracting able students to home 
economics offerings. Much of the concern has centered about failure to 
rwch many academically talented students with education for home and family 
living and with pre-professional preparation for careers in home economics. 

New ways of meeting the needs of more able students are just emerging. 
Some are seeing the opportunity in an expanded and flexible employment 
education program to provide a kind of "pre-professional internship" in home 
economics occupations of a managerial and professional nature. Needed are 
curriculum offerings with sufficient depth to challenge the more able: 
teachers especially prepared to work with these students; and facilities, 
such as study carrels and abi lity- development carrels to provide a setting 
for the pursuit of individual studies. ^ 



15 

XU ii xu^^n**?; Bernice Milburn, "Families of America-Variations on a 
peme," Jhe Bulletin, of the National Association of Secondai-v i^ rhnni 
Principals, Vol. 48, Number 296, December, 1964, p. 13, 



V 
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Summary and Conclusions 

arv for major curriculum revision in home economics at second- 

l! adult levels—indeed, for a redefinition of the 

fa«orrasr ^ ^ '^e name-is emphasized by such 

.acc^tance of new vocational purposes and the emerglnq 
employment education programs 

socio-economic conditions on individuals and homes 

^ronn^ j'" ‘'’® employment situation in home 

economics related occupations 

responsibility for meeting the 
tatented,****"^' groups, as the disadvantaged, the academically 

levels place at national, state, and local 

Revels. Some of the curriculum guides that have been published n the Let 

lew years give evidence of a remarkable maturing of the field Such ^ 

resources as the following have been utilized in the^ocessw of curriculum 

change: the material on content of the field developL^Hhe natiLal 

home ^onomics curriculum projects; new knowledge concerning the teaching- 

learning prwess and materials of instruction: and the guidfs fL Massif!- 

cation of educational objectives developed by Bloom, Krathwohl and others. 

Curriculum development is a continuous process. Efforts in this 

p--®®®"* "®®i® ®*-® ®®®h tLarspeiLl 

attention and effort must be given to the task! Even more effective 
utilization must be made of the tools that are available to aid in this work. 
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